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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM HOLLINGS. 


In the night of the 25th of March 
lastdied the Rev. William Hollings, 
of St. Owen’s-street, Hereford, in 
the 75th year of his age. He was 
a native of that city, brought up in | 
the Grammar School there, and af- | 
terwards graduated in Brazenose 
College, Oxiord. Taking holy orders, 
he ofliciated several years as curate | 
of Ullingswick, in that county, under 
Dr. Talbot, but left the situation in 
disgust, and under a vow that he 
would never resume his clerical 
functions. This resolution was strict- 
ly adhered to during the remainder 
of his life, and it originated in the 
disappointment and mortification | 
which he experienced in the refusal 
of the patron to appoint him to the 
vacant benefice, on the recommenda- 
tion of the parishioners, in the ;ear 
1789. 

His understanding was good, his 
education respectable, and his con- 
versation not unpleasant. Cleanli- 
ness did not distinguish his person, 
and his dress was singular and 
shabby. Avarice was the ruling pas- 
sion of his mind, and its sway was 
never disputed but in the instance 
already mentioned, of his voluntary 
dereliction of professional emolu- 
ment. Kvery office, culinary or 
otherwise,was performed by himself. 
His diet was cheap and homely—a 
few penny worths of tripe, and a quart 
of the water in which it had been 
boiled, occasionally constituted, with 
the aid of a sixpenny loaf, two meals 
of more than usual indulgence. The 
cookery was simple and efficient—it 
consisted in soaking the crumb hol- 
lowed out from the loaf in the liquor 
of the tripe, for the first day's repast; 
and in placing the tripe itself in 
the cavity of the loaf, for the next 
day’s junket. A steak from the 
butcher was an extravagance of very 
rare occurrence. His gun and his | 
fishing-rod afforded’a casual supply; | 
but his principa! reliance was on the 
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bounty of his relatives, or the dona- 
tions of the numerous friends, who, 
from their own assiduities, or from 
his professions, considered them- 
selves reasonable expectants of his 
property. 

The appearance of Mr. Hollings 
was grotesque in the extreme. The 
capacity of the pockets seemed to 
be the principal object in the con- 
struction of his coat; it was formed 
of cloth of the coarsest texture, origi- 
nally of a black colour, but the effect 
of time had stroagly tinged it with 
the verd antique, so valuable in the 
eye of the antiquary. His waistcoat 


| was of similiar materials, and being 


prudently fitted up with long pockets, 
in complimeat to his coat, was met 
above his knees by a pair of worsted 
boot-stockings, and ihus happily 
spares the description of any inter- 
mediate garment. His hat was round 
and shallow; his hair was sandy, 
and despising the vain controul of a 
black and bushy wig, acquired for 
him the appellation of ** Will with 
the golden whiskers.” The mother 
of Mr. H. lived with him to the time 
of her death, which occurred about 
thirty years since. She left a set of 
chemises nearly new, and the cir- 
cumstance of her son’s wearing and 
washing them afterwards might have 
been concealed from history, had he 
not often been observed to place 
them on the drying line in his gar- 
den. Other parts of the wardrobe of 
his father and mother, which even 
Mr. Hollings’s ingenuity could not 
adopt to his own personal uses, were 
found in the house at his death, and 
afford no bad specimens of the cos- 
tume which prevailed in the reign of 
George Il. 

Mr. Hollings was never married, 
but, notwithstanding all his eccen- 
tricies, he had the merit of great de- 
votion to the female sex ; and the 
faithless promise of his mother’s 
black silk cloak hasinduced many a 
fair damsal to indulge him with her 
society. 

About six weeks since he abrupt- 
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ly and harshly pressed immediate 
payment of interest and principal 
from a tradesman who had assisted 
another person with his name in bor- 
rowing an hundred pounds. The 
interest was paid, and an acknow- 
ledgment given on unstamped pa- 
per. The: party feeling himself ag- 
grieved, laid an information against 
him, and the penalty of five pounds 
was exacted. 

This was his death blow ; in his 
own words, “ from that moment he 
could neither eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep.” Under this mental depres- 
sion he limgered about tive weeks, 
gradually declining in health and 
Spirits, until the morning of the 26th 
of March, when (his street door being 
forced) he was found dead in a mi- 
serable house,in a miserable room, 
and on a miserable bed, without fire, 
without sheets, withont curtains, 


and without any other visible com- | 


fort! The scene which succeeded 
bids defiance to description ; none 
but they who have witnessed the ef- 
fects of a London hoax, filling all 
the strect with applicants of all de- 
scriptions, can form an idea of what 
now occurred. Wives, widows, and 
maids, urged the promises they had 
feccived ; parsons and 


the spot; one person required remu- 
neration for drugs, another for drams, 
a third for dinners, and a fourth for 
cider. In short, the demands, the 
expectations, and the 
seemed universal; and on unfold- 
ing bis will, it appeared, that with 
the exception of a few trifling lega- 
cies, his relatives were wholly ex- 
eluded, his exoectants disappointed, 
and a property of about 30001. was 
divided, to their great surprise, be- 
tween a respectable yeoman in the 
country, anda gentleman in thecity, 
who had managed his pecuniary 
concerns. 
the former he had occasionally par- 
taken ; and his favour towards the 
Jatter was particulariy excited by 
the return of a Sl. note, which Mr. 
Hollings had deposited in his hands 
beyond the sum intended. On this 
occasion Mr. H. emphatieally ex- 
elaimed—*‘ Then there is one honest 
persen in the world!” 


proctors, 
{ 
lawyers and doctors, assembled on | 


contusion | 


Of the hospitalities of 
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THE STORY OF HAMET, SURNAMED “ THE 
WISE, 

Hamer, the son of Hassan, sur- 
named the Wise, dwelled in Bagdat, 
the glorious metropolis ef the east, 
where the tree of oriental learning 
flourished under the auspices of the 
magnanimous Haroun Alraschid, the 
commander of the faithful, and the 
vicegerentof Alla. Hlamet had been 
bred a merchant; by intense appli- 
cation he had amassed immense 
wealth, and by strict integrity had 
preserved an unspotted name. He 
renounced business, rioted in every 
luxury which fancy could devise, and 
riches could procure, and sought for 
happiness in an unbounded gratili- 
cation of passion; but he felt himself 
restless and uneasy, and perceived 
that there was still a craving which 
wealth could not appease—he passed 
the day in stapid indolence, and the 
night in painful wakefulness. Hamet 
now secing that passion could be 
subdued by virtue only, that grati- 
fication but temporarily allayed the 
flame to make it Liaze with more vio- 
Jence, and that gratification must 
cease when the fountain of health was 
exhausted, determined to arouse, and 
examine whether the humble and re- 
ligious were in possession of felicity, 
and whether to them the bed of flint 
was as soft as the cushion of down, 
and the starry canopy of Heaven as 
luxurieus as the gilded chambers of 
the great. He therefore strolled 
about the city, and sometimes dis- 
guised as a beggar, sometimes as a 
dervise, bad opportunities of enquiry 
and investigation, but was shocked 
with the ostentatious penance of hy- 
pocrisy, aud with the extreme wreteh- 
edness of want. Jie was surprised 
to find that humility was a vir-ue 
which they ouly practised openly- 


that they were really discontented 
with their condition—-that tae god of 
their idolatry was that very wealth 
whose alluremeuts they pretended to 
dread, and whose magnificence they 
afiected to despise -and ihat they, 
like other men, Were avitated by an- 
ger, corroded by cavy, aad inilamed 
by lust. * If,” eried he, * Uie day 
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was tiresome to me, who revelled in | tures with pecuniary donations, had 


luxuries, what must it be to those 
wretches, who, without being sus- 
tained by the hope of future reward, 
submit to the pain of hunger, to the 
mortification of repulse, and to the 
torture of voluntary castigation? If 
a repetition of pleasure can render 
life wearisome and disgusting, a con- 
tinuance of affliction must render it 
inexpressibly miserable.” With these 
reflections he flung himself on his 
sofa indespair; but recollecting ano- 
ther class, whose manners he had not 
viewed, a transient gleam of hope 
brightened his countenance, and 
once more sallying forth, he entered 
into a college, and was dazzled by 
the spendour of eloquence, and 
amazed by the subtilty of argumen- 
tation. He surveyed the persons who 
composed the assembly; and though 
they were meanly clad, they appear- 
ed to him superior beings—every eve 
beamed with the pleasure of intelli- 
rence, and every forehead towered 
with the pride of invention. Hamet 
then compared himself to these, and 
thought he saw their minds illumin- 
ed by knowledge, and his own ob- 
seured by ignorance. 
one advanced in years is not very 
capable of flexure, and generally 
possesses only strength to retain 
those impressions which it has re- 
ceived when soft and ductile. But 
Hamet had an understanding natu- 
rally too active and vigoreus to be 
deterred by difficulty. ‘ How,” he 
thought, “ have I been hitherto blind- 
ed by the folly of my father, whose 
narrowness of idea concentrated 
every happiness in wealth?” Having 
retreached his superiluaus establish- 
ment, he retired from the bustling 
gaiety of Bagdat to the placid silence 
of the country, and applied to study 
with such assiduity, that in a few 
years he rose superior to those who 
had excited his admiration: he re- 
turned to the eity, ascended the pul- 
pit of declamation, and entered the 
lists of controversy, and astonished 
all by his powers of eloquence and 
argument. Hlamet every week as- 
sembled the multitude, and some- 
limes expatiated on the excellence 
of learning and the beauty of virtue, 


The mind of 





numberless auditors who flattered 
his vanity with the envied appetla- 
tion of * Wise.” But his chief plea- 
sure consisted in baffling those who 
were daring enough to dispute with 
him by his superior ingenuity and 
learning, till all were intimidated 
from argument. The triamph of Ha- 
met was complete, and he reigned 
with despotic sway in literary assem- 
blics. Tle one sultry day retired to 
his summer residence in the country, 
fitted up after the taste of oriental 
elegance. The banks of the Tigris, 
which flowed underneath it, were di- 
versified with flowers--the trees flamed 
with the golden hues of the bird of 
paradisce—and the air was perfumed 
with the fragrance of odorous plants, 
and resounded with the harmonious 
warblings of the feathered sonysters. 
Hamet laid by his book, and in- 
dulged in the heavenly secuc—some- 
times delighting his faney with the 
homage of the learned, and the en- 
tire defeat of his presumptuous ri- 
vals, when sleep stole insensibly on 
him, a clap of thunder shook the fir- 
mament, and a being of gigantic 
stature stood before him, His coun- 
tenance was mild and serene, but 
bright and terrible. “ Hamet,” said 
he, ** Tam the angel whom Alla has 
depnted to fill with ardour the soul 
of the scholar, and crown with glory 
the productions of genius. { have 
with pleasure observed thee emerge 
from the gulph of intemperance, 
which would shortly have swallowed 
thee up, and perceive that happiness 


| is not to be bought by riches, nor yet 


in the possession of the starving and 
hvpoeritical pretenders to the exclu 
sive care of Heaven, but attained by 
those only who devote themselves to 
learning, and are truly pious, vir- 
tuous, and wise. Thon hast done 


| right to dissipate the clouds of igno- 


and sometimes on the folly of igno- | 


rance and the deformity of viee; and 
as be always accompanied these lee- 


rance, and to estimate knowledge 
the principal of all human enjoy- 
ments. Butobserve, 0, amet! plea- 
sure may be afforded by learning, but 
true happiness can be bestowed only 
by virtue, without which learairg is 
dangerens and dreadful, sometimes 
employed in the subversion of reli- 
gion, end sometimes impiously dis- 
covering imaginary blemishes in the 


| perfect works of the Almighty. Wis- 


dum consists iv establishing subla- 
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nary and eternal felicity, by never 
deviating from the line of moral rec- 
titude, and by diffusing happiness to 
those around us. When, Hamet, 
thou didst plume thyself on the mul- 
tiplicity of thy possessions, and the 
splendour of thy appearance, thou 
wouldst have been hurt had any 
richer than thou despised thee for 
thy poverty; and now that thou 
pridest thyself on thy learning, thou 
wouldst be pained did any more ac- 
complished than thee contemn thee 
for thy ignorance. Judge, therefore, 
of what passes in another’s mind by 
examining thine own, and by placing 
thyself in the same predicament. 
Thou hast attained to an eminence 
in literature, and certainly deservest 
praise, though not the highest 
praise——that cannot be given thee till 
thou despisest the vulgar acclama- 
tion of popular applause, and esteem- 
est the approbation of one man too 
dearly purchased by wounding ano- 
ther’s feelings.”—The genius spoke, 
and, smiling complacently, spread 
his wings of golden film, and vanish- 
ed in a moment. 





ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 
Apologue, No. 7. 
ORANG-OUTANG, 

Tue orang-outang has all the ex- 
ternal proportions of mau, except 





that he is larger, being sometimes | 
eight feet in height, and of propor- | 
tionably greater strength, that he has | 
no calves to his legs, and that his | 


forehead is larger. 


His body is | 


covered with black hair, and bearing | 
a nearer resemblance to that of man | 


than of brutes. The hair on the head 
and chin is considerably longer than 
the rest, while the face, hands, and 


soles of the feetare entirely devoid of | 


it. His ears resemble those of man; 
the bendings ef the legs and arms are 
the same; and in the palms of his 
hands there arc lines similar to those 
in the human race. Internally he 
differs in the number of ribs, which 
is thirteen on each side, being one 
more than man possesses. The ver- 
tebra of the back is shorter, the 
boncs of the pelvis narrower, aad the 
orbits of his eyes more deeply sunk 
into the skull. The bladder and gall- 
bladder are longer, but less wide, 
than in man. 


Jn other respects the | 
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similarity of conformation between 
this wonderful creature and man 
may, at once, excite both our asto- 
nishment and humility. 

The orang-outang walks always 
upright, sleeps on the branches of 
trees, and builds an hut, in order to 
defend himself, during the day, from 
the injuries of the weather. He ab- 
stains from ilesh in his natural state, 
but he has more understanding than 
other animals. His air is grave and 
melancholy, his gait slow and so- 
lemn, his natural disposition gentle, 
and quite different from that of apes 
or monkies. When the negroes 
leave embers of a fire in the woods, 
he resorts to it for warmth, but at 
the same time has not sense enough 
to continue the fire with fresh fuel. 
He is brave to excess, and fears no 
animal, not even the elephant, whom 
he chases away with clubs from the 
forest. His strength is astonish- 
ing, being more than a match, in 
brutal force, for ten able men; yet, 
when taken young, his docility is ad- 
mirable, and a word or a beck is 
sullicient to direct him in imitating 
human actions. He will sit at a ta- 
ble, and partake of the food before 
him (as the writer of this has more 
than once seen) in a manner equally 
decorous as man, and with a po- 
litesse which the proud lord of the 
creation too frequently forgets in his 
commerce with the world. When he 
dies in a natural state, his associates 
cover his body with leaves and 
branches of trees, accompanied by 
unequivocal marks of sorrow. 

Contrast this amiable creature 
with the savage man of New Cale- 
donia, and the orang-outang has a 
manifest advantage. The head co- 
vered with strong hair or matted 
wool, the visage deformed by a gris- 
ly beard, thick hanging eye-brows, 
which shade his eyes, and deprive 
him of all majesty of personal cha- 
racter; the lips thick and prominent, 
the nose flattened to the face, the 
looks either stupid or fierce, the body 
and limbs covered with hair, the skin 
like hardened leather, and the nails 
long, crooked, and sharp! Fancy, 
to complete the picture, this prince 
of nature, sitting upon his haunches, 
immured in filth—and such is man 
in his savage or uncivilized state of 
cXistence!—Surely there is nething 
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in this picture which an orang-ou- | times, indeed, the female mind broke 


tang, had he reason, could envy. 
But though the brain of the orang- 
outang is similar in every respect to 
that of man, he has not what is call- 
ed reason; and though his tongue, 
as well as the other organs of voice, 
resemble our’s, he has not the gift of 
speech. 

Here are the distinctions which 
infallibly separate bim from man; 
and there cannot be a more convine- 
ing proof, that matter alone, however 
modified, can never produce thought 
or speech, unless endowed with a 
principle superior to matter, namely, 
a reasonable soul. Though, there- 
fore, the orang-outang may approach 
in form to man, yet the interval be- 
tween them is immense, because the 
latter is furnished with thought, and 
the powers of embodying and giving 


it expression, fur the use of himself 


or others. But who created this in- 
terval?—a beneficent God!— And 
why?—Who can answer this ques- 
tion, and say that he strictly fulfils 
all the designs for which reason was 
bestowed?—When they think upon 
this, how many might blush at their 
unworthiness and ingratitude —at 
their shameful misapplication of the 
prerogative of intellect?) May they 
be taught by the reflection to apply 
the talents they have received in the 
best possible manner, and to mag- 
nify the goodness of God, who has 
exalted them so much above the 
orang-outang ! 


ON THE FEMALE LITERATURE OF 
THE PRESENT AGE, 
THERE is no more delightful pecu- 
liarity in the literature of the present 
age than the worth and the brillianey 
of its female genius. 
lopment of the intellect and imagi- 


nation of women is the triumph of 


modern times. Their infuence on 
literature was scarcely felt, even in 
the stateliest of the classical ages. 
The contracted nature of their edu 
cation—the tyrannical demeanour of 
the sterner sex towards them—and 
the yet more inflexible tyranny of 
custom, crushed the blossoms of 


| 





through the unnatural restraints op- 
posed to its progress, but it too often 
lost in the exertion its freshest and 
most delicate charm. The Sapphos 
and the Aspasias of antiquity cast 
aside at once the fetters of custom 
and the bonds of virtue. Even these 
instances of female celebrity, so at- 
tended with cause of sorrow and of 
pity, are rare. Hence the imagina- 
tive works of Greece and Rome, 
exquisite and eternal as they are, 
have an aspect stern and appalling, 
and want that delicacy and tender 
grave, which the intermingling of 
female taste alone can give. Their 
poetry is enriched with tew of those 
sweet fancies and delicious conceits 
which peculiarly belong to the female 
mind, or are excited in the society 
of intellectual and sensitive women, 
the gentle influence of feminine ge- 
nius now shed over the whole litera- 
ture of our country a delicate and 
tender bloom. The works of the 
female authors of the present age 
are objects of no common interest — 
not ouly for their separate beauties, 
but for the new and lovely lights 
which they have cast over the whole 
region of imagination, and the nooks 
of graceful loveliness which they 
have first been able toillumine. We 
shal] attempt a brief sketch of the 
characters of those who are most 
distinguished among them—chielly 


| of such as yet live to increase the 


honours of their sex— but, also, of a 
few who, within our own memory, 
have been taken from the world 
which they assisted to improve and 
to gladden. 

Of the latter class, to whom it is 
fitting that we should first attend, 


| Mrs. Radcliffe is perhaps the most 


The full deve- t for) 
| nality of genius.* 


their genius before they were half | 


unfolled, or prevented them from 
diffusing their. sweets beyond the 


limited cirele of domestic life. Seme- | 


distinguished for vigonr and origi- 
She opened to 
the view a new world of glories and 
of wonders. In her works the ma- 


jestice castles, far enthroned among 


mountains, lift their conscious bat- 
tlements, “* cased in the unfeeling 
armour of old time”’—a bright suc- 
cession of mocn-light seenes are 
ever glittering—and the sad presages 

® Since this article wa 
informed that this eifted lady is still tists Me 
hope most earnestly that this mtormy 


true, and that she will leng enjoy that Lane 


which has already 1 ved ber ameny the staude 


written we have been 
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and symbols of dire events whisper | 


with unearthly sound. inthe works 
of no other author has so much ge- 
nius been displayed in tales of guilt 
and horror. She does not excite 


interest by the mere accumulation | 


of outrages and massacres. <A single 


murder—and that, perhaps, not of | 


the most aggravated nature—be- 
comes the source of more than hu- 
man terror, in her romances. Her 
tales are not merely unrivalled in 
the interest which they sustain, but 
full of scenes, in themselves, of ini- 
mitable beauty. The scene in the 
Romance of the Forest, where Ade- 
laide @iscovers the narrative of a 
murdered captive, which she reads 
in her lone apartment, fearing to 
raise her eyes to the glass lest she 
should see a face not her own—the 
wandering of Einily, in the castle of 
Udolpho, directed by a track of 
blood to the chamber of her aunt, 
whom she believes murdered by 
Montoni—and, above all, the stu- 
pendous scene in the Italian, where 
Schedoni, after dreadful note of pre- 
paration, glides inte the apartment 
of his young and innocent victim, 
who lies asleep, and drawing aside 
her drapery to plunge the dagger 
into her breast, drops it in dismay 
on discovering a portrait which in- 
duces the belief that she is his own 
chiid—are impressed on our souls 
forever, Of all her works, the Ro- 
mance of the Forest, if it does not 
contain the most astonishing pas- 


sages, seems to us the most com- 
plete. The wild and mysterious in- 


troduction of the heroine to a family 
of wretched fugitives—the life they 
lead together in the besom of the 
forest, so richly romantic—the in- 
tense interest excited by the sudden 
change in the pursuit of the Marquis, 
from seeking the love to attempting 
the life of Adelaide—and the entire 
connexion and development of the 
story 
most delightful of fictions. This 
work is not chargeable with the fault 
which so unfortunately spoils the 
Jonger tales for a second perusal— 





render the whole one of the | 


the excitement of curiosity to the | 


greatest height by a surcession of 
prodigies apparently supernatural 


and pregnant with terror; and, thea, | 


the sedulous dissolution of the en- 
chantment, by explaining every 
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thing as produced by mercly hunsan 
and frivolous causes. When the 
reader looks back after the catas- 
trophe for which he has ardently 
panted, the enchantment, so mar- 
velously raised,is gone for ever. He 
feels that an affront has been offered 
to his imagination, and that he has 
been cheated out of his terror by 
false pretences. He is inclined tu 
regard the whole as an elaborate 
hoax. Some have complained also 
of the length of the descriptions, 
especially in the Mysteries of Udol- 
pho; but we think the objection 
arises merely from the curiosity ex- 
cited by the story, which ean endure 
no obstacle to its progress. Had 
Mrs. Radeliffe brought to the com- 
position of her awful tales the su- 
perstitious feelings which the author 
of Waverley infuses into narratives 
to which the supernatural is far less 
fitted, she would have holden high 
and lone supremacy over the regions 
of poctical terror. 

The works of Charlotte Smith sup- 
ply a connecting link between re- 
mances and novels. She docs not 
Jay her scenes among the mountains 
of Italy, or tinge them with the fear- 
ful view of supernatural terror, bat 
she discloses, with exquisite skill, 
the sources of high and poetical in- 
terest, in the vicissitudes cf English 
life. She makes ordinary things 
appear romantic. She has, it is 
true, no power of sketching or de- 
veloping characters—her heroes and 
heroines are, for the most part, alike 
in all generous sensibilitiesand per- 
sonal charms; and when she at- 
tempts to draw real portraits from 
actual observation, she only disgusts 
with hideous caricatures, or chills 
with shadowy abstractions. But 
there is a sweet and gentle interest, 
a tender charm in her tales, which 
numerous characteristic sketches 
vould only weaken. The * purple 
light of love” is shed over all her 
scenes. Her Old Manor-House is 
one of the most exquisite of novels. 
The very names of Orlando and 
Monimia are “silver sweet,” and 
those to whom they are given are 
worthy to bear them. This tale 
seems to us more like a delicious re- 
collection of early youth than anen- 
chanting fiction, Its spell will never 
be Lrohem., The little turret us Me- 
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nimia—the curious passage thence 
to the library-—the gentle coming on 
of love in the sweetly-stolen inter- 
views—seem like remembrances of 
childhood. The old mansion still 
lifts its towers, fit home for impri- 
soned love; there Mrs. Reyland yet 
keeps her state—- 


“ And there Orlando still adores 
flis little captive maid!” 


Mrs. Hamilton’s works are of a 
very different order. She is the plea- 
santest of those writers whose avow- 
ed object is to be useful. Ler chief 
talent Jay in singular acuteness, and 
a most vivid perception of the ludi- 
crous. Her delineation of Miss 
UBridgetina Botherim is the plea- 
santest of caricatures. We nuwwst, 
at the same time, protest against 
such a mode of assailing a philoso- 
phicaltheory. Itisnotwelltolaugh 
at the noble,though devions, aspira- 
tions of the soul. Godwin’s Political 
Justice contains, we believe, much 
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| Joanna Bailie is, perhaps, endowed 


with the richest poetical genius. She 
first in our own time dared to seek 
those old and long-neglected foun- 
tains of inspiration in which the dra- 
matists of Blizabeth’s age delighted. 
In her expression of deep feeling she 
has had all their inteasity and gran- 
deur, and, in her airy playfulness, 
much of their fantastical beauty. 


| She has greatly injured her own 


popularity by her perverse determi- 
nation to make this development of 


| a single passion the sole purpose of 


| not simple. 


a play. The passions, in nature, are 
Evenin the sernestand 


' most decided characters, a thousand 


varities of emotion are blended. 
Besides, the contest of high passions, 
the struggle and contention of noble 
natures are the greatest subjects of 
tragedies. The tragic poet should 
not confine his eflorts to the framing 


'oue image of inimitable sublimity 


that is untrue; but its errings are | 
'to complete groups of exquisite 
' workmanship, where the figures con- 
' tend with others, or with destiny, in 


those of earnest thought, of passion- 
ate love of truth, of the most intense 
and disinterested desire for the ad- 
vancing glories of the species. The 
serious ponderings of deep intellect, 
the high thoughts ofa trusting spirit, 
the delusions of atoo ardent hope for 


human good, are not subjects of de- | 


risiun, A theory is not shewn to be 
false by putting some of its deduc- 
tions into the mouth ofa lady with a 
turned up nose, Besides, the readers 
of novels are not in general given to 
the perusal of philosophical quartos; 
and, therefore, the humour is little 
understood, and the design often 
fails. Of far more unquestionable 
benelit is the Cottagers of Gieubur- 
nie. If not so amusing as the best 
works of Miss Mdgeworth, it has 
finer touches of nature, and enforces 
higher duties by nobler sanctions. 
The writings of Mrs. Brunton dis- 
play no very elevated talents, buta 
singular harmony and proportion in 
the author's powers. Nothing stands 
so promineut in them as to excite 
deep emotion, but all is in beautiful 
keeping. They are instinct with 
cheerful piety. They will uever be 
perused without shedding a calm 
over the soul, or exciting the ten- 
derest regret for the early fate of 
their excellent and giited author. 
OF female authors now living, 


and grace, and to the endowing it 
with energetic life; but should strive 


mortal strife, but over which one 
harmonizing and softening atmos- 


| phere breathes.—Miss Baillie has 


failed also in attempting comedy. 
Her stately language canaot be ies- 
touned into light and graceful varic- 


ties. Butin her own high and pe- 
culiar walk she is unrivalled and 
alone. No female step has ever 


penetrated so far as her's into those 
regions of poetryjwhich are sacred to 


| tragic passion—where the lone and 
. dark stream of emotion flows mourn- 


fully on, reflecting tenticr images of 


' over arching groves, and the silent 


{ 


grandeur of the heavens. 

Nearest to Miss Baillie in poctical 
genius is, perhaps, Mrs. Femans, 
who has recently started into fame. 
As the genius of the former Icads 
her to romantic poetry, that of the 
latter tends to the classieal. Her 
images are more “ in the sun,’” 
aore bright and goodly tn palpable 
form than these of any other author 
of the present time. Her poetry is 
full of glorious shapes, instinet with 
spirit. She has litde of sad re- 
traspection, little of the ** pale cast 
of thought,” and nothing of meta- 
physical subtlety. fler muse wears 
na pensive livery, but is 


shv-tine- 
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tured” and radiantin youthful bloom. 
Her poetry is scarcely in the spirit 
of these times, which leans to the 
philosophic or the intense, but is re- 
plete with grace and beauty, which 
can never become obsolete while na- 
ture shall endure. 

With these great names that of 
Miss Mitford is worthy to be united. 
Her poems are replete with ali the 
sweetest and most characteristic 
qualities of womanhood. A sensi- 
bility the finest and the most genuine, 
and a perception of beauty the most 
quick and refined, are manifest in 
all her writings. The colours of her 
fancy are of the most delicate hues. 
The gleams of her imagination con- 
stantly fall on little tendernesses 
and dear immunities of heart, and 
shed on them a sacred radiance. 
She is able to seize and to perpetuate 
those graces of nature which are in 
themselves the most evanescent and 
subtle. Her images often seem to 
be of the rainbow and of the golden 
and tleecy clouds. Her Maid of the 
South Seas is one of the most capti- 
vating of poetical romances. 


[fo be continued.) 





ACCIDENTS OCCASIONED BY THE 
STRENGTH OF THE WHALE. 
{rom Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Re- 
gions.} 

Tur Aimwell of Whitby, while 
cruising the Greenland seas, in the 
year 1810, had boats in chase of 
whales onthe 26th of May. One of 
them was harpooned. But instead 
of sinking immediately on receiving 
the wound, as is the most usual man- 
ner of the whale, this individual only 
dived for a moment, and then rose 
again beneath the boat, struck it in 
the most vicious manner with its fins 
and tail, stove it, upset it, and then 
disappeared. The crew, seven in 
number, got on the bottom of the 
boat ; bat the unequal action of the 
lines. which for some time remained 
entagled with the boat, rolled it oc- 
casionally over, and thus plunged 
the crew repeatedly into the water. 
Four of them, after each immersion, 





| with the hope of entangling it. 


recovered themselves and clung to | 


the boat; but the other three, one of 
whom was the only person acquaint- 
ed with the art of swimming, were 
drowned before assistance could ar. 


rive. The four men on the boat be- 
ing rescued and conveyed to the ship, 
the attack on the whale was con- 
tinued, and two more harpoons 
Struck, But the whale irritated, in- 
stead of being enervated, by its 
wounds, recommenced its furious 
conduct. The sea was in a foam. 
Its tail and fins were in awful play ; 
and in a short time, harpoon after 
harpoon drew out, the fish was 
loosened from its entanglements, and 
escaped, 

In the fishery of 1812, the Hen- 
rietta of Whitby sulfered a similar 
loss. A fish which was struck very 
near the ship, by a blow of its. tail, 
stove a small hole in the boat’s bow. 
Every individaal shriking from the 
side on which the blow was impress- 
ed, aided the inflrence of the stroke, 
and upset the boat. They all clung 
to it while it was bottom up; but the 


line having got entangled among the 


thwarts, suddenly drew the boat un- 
der water, and with it part of the 
crew. Excessive anxiety among the 
people in the ship occasioned delay 
in sending atsistance; so that when 
the first boat arrived at the spot, two 
survivors only out of six men were 
found. 

During a fresh ale of wind in the 
season of 1809, one of the Resolu- 
tion’s harpooners struck a sucking 
whale. Its mother being near, all 
the other boats were disposed around, 
The 
old whale pursued a circular route 
round its cub, and was fotlowed by 
the boats ; but its velocity was so 
considerable, that they were unable 
to keep pace with it. Being in the 
capacity of harpooner on this occa- 
sion myself, I proceeded on the 
chase, after having carefally marked 
the proceedings of the fish. [selected 
a situation, in which I conceived 
the whale would make its appear- 
ance, and wasin the act of directing 
my crew to cease rowing, whena 
terrible blow was struck on the boat. 
The whale [ never saw, but the effect 
of the blow was too important to be 
overlooked. About 15 square feet 
of the bottom of the boat were driven 
in; it filled, sunk, and upset ina 
moment. Assistance was providen- 
tially at hand, so that we were all 


| taken up withont injury, after being 


but a few minutes in the water. The 
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wile escaped ; the boat’s lines fell 
ont and were lost, but the boat was 
recovered. 

A remarkable instance of the 
power which the whale possesses in 
its tail was exhibited within my own 
observation, in the year 1807. On 
the 29th of May, a whale was har- 
pooned by an officer belonging to 
the Resolution. It descended a con- 
siderable depth, and on its re-ap- 
pearance evinced an uncommon 
degree of irritation. It made such 
adisplay of its fins and tail, that 
few of the crew were hardy enough 
to approach it. The captain (my 
father), observing their timidity, 
called a boat, and himself struck a 
second harpoon, Another boat im- 
mediately followed, and unfortunate- 
ly advanced too far. The tail was 
again reared into the air, in a ter- 
rific attitude ; the impending blow 
was evident; the harpoouer, who was 
directly underneath, leaped over- 
board, and the next moment the 
threatened stroke was impressed on 
the centre of the boat, which buried 
it in the water. Happily no one was 
injured. The harpooner who leaped 
overboard escaped certain death by 
the act, the tail having struck the 
very spot on which he stood. The 
keel was broken, the gunwales, and 
every plank, excepting two, were 
cut through, and it would have been 
completely divided, had not the tail 
struck directly upon a coil of lines. 
The boat was rendered useless. 

Instances of disasters of this kind, 
occasioned by blows from the whale, 
could be adduced in great numbers; 
bases of boats being destroyed by a 
single stroke of the tail are not un- 
known ; instances of boats having 
been stove or upset, and their crews 
wholly or in part drowned, are not 
unfrequent ; and several cases of 
Whales having made a regular at- 
tack upon every boat which came 
near them, dashed some in pieces, 
and killed or drowned some of the 
people in them, have occurred with- 
in a few years, even under my own 
observation, 

The Dutch ship Gort-Moolen, com- 
manded by Cornelius Gerard Ou- 
wekaas, with a cargo of seven fish, 
was anchored in Greenland in the 
year 1660. The captain, perceiving 
a whale a-head of his ship, heekoned 
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his attendants, and threw himself 
intoa boat. We was the first to ap- 
proach the whale, and was fortunate 
enough to harpoon it before the ar- 
rival of ihe second boat, which was 
on the advance. Jacques Vienkes, 
who had the direction of it, joined 
his captain immediately afterwards, 
and prepared to make a second at- 
tack on the fish, when it should re- 
mount again to the surface. At the 
moment of its ascension, the boat of 
Vienkes happening unfortunately to 
be perpendicularly above it, was so 
suddenly and forcibly lifted up by a 
stroke of the head of the whale, that 
it was dashed to pieces before the 
harpuoner could discharge his wea- 
pon. Vienkes flew along with the 
pieces of the boat, and fell upon the 
back of the animal. This intrepid 
seaman, who still retained his wea- 
ponin his grasp,harpooned the whale 
on which he stood; and, by means 
of the harpoon and the line, which he 
never abandoned, he steadied him- 
self firmly upon the fish, notwith- 
standing his hazardous situation, 
and regardless of a considerable 
wound that he received in his leg, in 
his fall along with the fragments of 
the boat. All thg efforts of the other 
boats to approach the whale, and 
deliver the harpooner, were futile, 
The captain, not seeing any other 
methed of saving his unfortunate 
companion, who was in some way 
entangled with the line, called to 
him to cut it with his knife, and he 
take himself toswimmming. Vienkes, 
embarrassed and disconcertec as he 
was, tricd in vain to follow this 
counsel. His knife was in the pocket 
of his drawers ; and, being unable 
to support himself with one hand, he 
could not get it out. The whale, 
inean while, continued advancing 
along the surface of the water with 
great rapidity, but fortunately never 
attempted to dive. While his com- 
rades despaired of his life, the har- 
poon by which he held at length dis- 
engaged itself from the body of the 
whale. Vienkes being then libe- 
rated, did not fail to take advantage 
of this circumstance; he cast himseif 
into the sea, and, by swimming, en- 
deavoured to regain the boats which, 
continued the pursuit of the whale, 
When his shipmates perceived him 
strureling with the waves, they re- 
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doub lod their exertions. They reach- | Review, 


ed him just as his strength was ex- 
hausted, and had the happiness of 
rescuing this adventurous harpooner 
from his perilous situation *. 

Tn one of my earliest voyages to 
the whale-fishery, I observed a cir- 
cumstance which excited my highest 
astonishment. One ofour harpooners 
had struck a whale; it dived, and all 
the assisting boats had collected 
round the fast-boat, before it arose 
to the surface. The first boat which 
approached it advancedincautiously 
upon it. It rose with unexpected 
violence beneath the boat, and pro- 
jected it, and all its crew, to the 
height of some yardsin the air. [t 
fell on its side, upset, and cast all 
the men into the water. One man 
received a severe blow in his fall, 
and appeared to be dangerously 
injured ; but soon after his arrival 
on board of the ship, he recovered 
from the effects of the accident. The 
rest of the boat’s crew escaped with- 
out any hurt. 


Captain Lyons, of the Raith of | 
Leith, while prosecuting the whale- | 


fishery on the Labrador coast, in the 
season of 1802, discovered a large 
whale ata short @istance from the 
ship. Four boats were dispatched 
in pursuit, and two of them succeed- 
ed in approaching it so closely toge- 
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relates the following’ 
stance of Indian superstition: — 
Kedar-nath is one of those nume- 
rous shrines,which neither difficulties 
nor dangers, neither mountain-roads 
nor fierce torrents, nor steep preci- 
pices, can deter the pilgrim from vi- 
siting, in order to perform those da- 
ties which are enjoined by the Hin- 
doo religion—a religion which, Cap- 
tain Webb justly observes, seems to 
delight in practically de monstrating 
to its deluded votaries, “ that ragged 
is the path” to that region of beati- 
tude, to which in fancy they aré 
pressing forward; its ministers en- 
deavour, by every means which hn- 
man ingenuity can devise, to render 
it yet more intolerable by wantonly 
strewing it with additional thorns. 
The extraordinary instances of the 
pious frauds and inventions of the 
priests of Brahma, and the credulity 
the fanaticism, and the self-devotion 
of their followers, cannot be perused 


“tw ithout feelings of indiynation at the 


} 


| quarters of a buffalo; 


ther, that two harpoons were strack | 


atthe same moment. The fish de- 
seended a few fathoms in the direc- 
tion of another of the boats, which 
was on the ads 
tally beneath it, struck it with its 
head, and threw the boat, men, and 
apparztus, about fifteen feet into the 
air. It was inverted by tbe stroke, 
and fell into the water with its keel 
upwards. All the people were pick- 
ed up alive by the fourth boat, which 


was just at hand, excepting one man, | 


ance, rose accicen- | 


who having got entangled in the | 


Loat, fell beneath it, and was unfor- 
tunately drowned. The fish was soon 
afterwards killed. 

@ | give this anecdote ou the authority of the 
anthor of the Histoire des Peches, who translat- 
ed it from the Datch. Part of the story bears 
the marks of truth; but some of it, it must be 
acknowledged, borders on the marvellous. 





PRECIPICE OF KEDAR-NATH. 


Captain Wess, in a communica- 
tion to the editor of the Quarterly 





“one, and of ¢ ompassion for the mental 
imbecility and bodily sufferings of 
the other. The object, Captain Webb 
tells us, of so ony toilsome jour- 
nies to this spot, nothing more 
than a mis-shapen mass of black 
rock, +A veate to resemble the hind 
and the legend 
attached to the temple thus records 
the transmutation. 

Kedar (one of the Dii minores) 
being pursucd by the giant Bheem- 
sing, was overtaken near the spoi 
where the temple new stands. With 
ac'mirable presence of mind he trans- 
formed himself into a buffalo, and 
joined a herd of these animals then 
grazing in the vicinity, Scarcely, 
however, had he assumed his new 
shape, when Bheem-sing was in the 
midst of them, and suspecting the 
trick, devised a notable expedient 
for detecting the object of his pur- 
suit. Placing himself in an attitude 
something like that of the Colossus 
of Rhodes, he compelled the whole 
herd to pass singly between his legs; 
all went through but poor Kedar, 
whose unwieldy carcass (for the vod 
had ill ecaleniated his bulk) was 
jammed midway. Before Bheem- 
sing could execute vengeance on his 
enemy, however, the violence of Ke- 
dar’s struggles caused his body to 
separate into two parts; the head 
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and shoulders, diving under ground, 
reached Nepaul (where they may still 
be seen), by a subterraneous pas- 
sage; the rump remained a trophy to 
the giant. 

If this idle legend was intended 
only to amuse the people, it would 
merely be ridiculous; but it is tanght 
and believed, that at this black rock 
the sins of the body may be expiated, 
and an intimate union with the ethe- 
real essence of the deity be accom- 
plished, by a voluntary sacrifice of 
life. The self-devoted victim is first 
required to distribute his property 
among the Bramins; and is then di- 
rected to proceed, in a state of na- 
kedness, till he reaches the gorge of 
a snowy defile, when, having arrived 
at a perpendicular precipice of tre- 
mendous height, he is ordered to leap 
into the horrible abyss beneath—nor 
are victims wanting for this dreadful 
sacrilice. 

** A few days,” says Captain Webb, 
“ before my arrival, three females, of 
middle age, had dared this fearful 
erdeal; but, strange to relate, had 
returned to the temple, after having 
sought death in vain for three days 
and three nights, in the midst of snow 
and without food, being unable to 
discover the precipice. One of these 
infatuated beings died a few hours 
after hee return to Kedar-nath; the 
gther two had been placed uuder a 
shed by ihe way-side, and asked for 
charity as { passed. One of them 
was likely to recover, with the loss 
of both feet and one hand; but the 
extremities of the otter were in such 
a terrible state of mortification, that 
a few days must have terminated her 
misery, aggravated, as it was,by the 
perfect conviction, as she told me, 
that the God had rejected her sacri- 
fice, and shut his ear to her prayers.” 





MIRACLE OF THE HOLY FIRE. 


A tare traveller in Palestine gives 





ihe following account of this reli- | 


gious fraud:— 
About twelve o'clock we went to 


the Holy Sepulchre, to witness the | 


notorious miracle of the holy fire. 
The governor of the town was sta- 
tioned under his tent, at the church- 
door, to levy the tribute, or cafr, for 
entrance. Pilgrims from the limits 
of Palestine, according to their va- 


rious towns, pay from one to three 
piastres,, The inhabitants of the vil- 
laze of ivdda have liberty to. enter 
on rectiving a box on the ear. Every 
pilgrim from more distant parts of 


“the world pays twenty-three piastres 


and ten paras. We saluted his high- 
ness as we passed, and entered with- 
out paying. The church was so 
crowded, and in such confusion, that 
we immediately made our way. to 
that part of the gallery belonging to 
the Latins, where we obtained ex- 
cellent situations for seeing all that 
passed. Most of the pilgrims then pre- 
sent had remained in the church the 
whole of the preceding night, which 
rendered the atmosphere exceedingly 
noxious. Many were engaged per- 
forming their devotions round the 
sepulchre, with a religious enthusi- 
asm nearly approaching to madness. 
Notwithstanding the church was 
crowded with people to excess, they 
contrived to preserve a narrow pas- 
sage round the sepulchre, for the ex- 
ercise of the rights of the day. The 
Greeks employed én them were shab- 
bily dressed, and several scarcely 
dressed at all. Some were carried 
round on the shoulders of others; 
some accompanied a vile chaunt with 
a clapping of hands, and then ran 
round, with all their might bellowing 
aloud till they were obliged to siop 
to take breath. ‘Two Greek priests, 
near the door of the sepulchre, were 
busily engaged in regulating the 
proceedings. The time approaching 
for the perfurmance of the miracle, 
the church became much more 
crowded, and innumerable wax can- 
dles appeared above the heads of the 
mob. The governor entered the 
church about two o'clock, with his 
suite, and took his seat in the gal- 
lery. At his sigaal the Greek pro- 
cession commenced. The priests 
walked two and two, chanting sup- 
plivations tor the successful aceom- 
plishinent of the miracle. They 
marched three times round the se- 
pulchre, and then speedily unrobed 
ja the church. The archbishop was 
led through the crowd by the Turk- 
ish soldiers, and literally pushed into 
the sepulchre in the most indecorous 
mayner, A tew minutes of great 
anxiety elapsed, when the fire began 
to glow at a small hole in tie cast 
wall of the tomb, and the yell and 








confusion that followed was terrible 
indeed, ‘Two flambeax of the mira- 
culous fire were immediately deli- 


vered to the Armenian priest, and | 


with the utmost difliculty he bustled 
through the crowd to distribute it to 
his flock. Numbers of Greeks then 
lighted bundles of tapers at the hole, 
and presently the whole church was, 
as it were, in one flame. Many were 
seen putting the supposed innocency 
of the flame to the test, by applying 
it to various parts of the body; wo- 
men exposed their breasts for this 
purpose, and exhibited great ap- 
pearance of fortitude. In the midst 
of this confusion the archbishop was 
borne out of the sepulchre on the 
shoulders of four men, brandishing 
two lighted flambeaux, and exhibit- 
ing the most extravagant joy at the 
successful accomplishment of the 
miracle, The lights shortly became 
extinct, and a space was cleared 
round the sepulchre, for the proces- 
sions of the Armenians, Copts, and 
Syrians, all in their full robes, and 
cach flock accompanied by its re- 
spective pastor. The dresses of the 
Armenians appeared the richest, and 
they were otherwise distinguished by 
some well painted banners. The 
most curious were composed of two 
twisted serpents. The Greek priests 
have thus, for many years, practised 
on the credulity of the people; they 
are, of course, well aware of the im- 
posture, but are obliged to continue 
it to prevent a general apostacy, and 
a loss of the immense treasures they 
derive from it. The Armenians and 
Copts support the fraud, and pur- 
chase the sacred fire of the Greeks 
at the most exorbitant prices. They 
say the fire is most eflicacious, as an 
assurance against the effects of hell- 
fire, on its first appearance, and 
loses all its virtue after the expira- 
tion of the first five minutes: hence 


the great anxiety of some individuals | 


to have it at first hand, in which 
they only succeed by paying the 
most incredible sums of money; the 
consequence of which is, that the 
Greeks are able to carry every thing 
before them by their riches, to the 
expulsion of the indignant Latins, 
who are by degrees losing all their 
ancient rites and customs in regard 
to the boly places. 


| 
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Miracle of the Holy Fire.— Electrical Eels. 


RLECTRICAL EFLS, 
(Abridged from Humboldt's Personal Narrative. 


Rear gymnoti, or electrical eels, 
inhabit the Rio Colorado, the Gua- 
rapiche, and several little streams, 
that cross the missions of the Chayma 
Indians. In the Llanos, particularly 
the environs of Calabozo, between 
the farms of Morichal and the mis- 
sions de arriba and de abaxo, the ba- 
sins of stagnant water, and the con- 
fluents of the Oroonoko (the Rio 
Guarico and the Canos of Rastro, 
Berito and Paloma), are filled with 
electrical eels. 

Having promised the Indians two 
piastres for every vigorous fish, they 
said they would * fish with horses,” 
We found it difficult to form an idea 
of this extraordinary manner of fish- 
ing; but we soon saw our guides re- 
turn from the Savannah, where they 
had been scouring fur wild horses 
and mules. They brought about 
thirty of them, which they forced to 
enter the pool. 

The extraordinary noise caused by 
the horses’ hoofs makes the fish issue 
from the mud, and excites them to 
combat. These yellowish and livid 
eels, resembling large aquatic ser- 
pents, swim on the surface of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies 
of the horses and mules. A contest 
between animals of so different an 
organization furnishes a very strik- 
ing spectacle. The Indians, pro- 
vided with harpoons and long slen- 


| der reeds, surround the pool closely ; 


and some climb upon the trees, the 
branches of which extend horizon- 
tally over the surface of the water. 
By their wild cries, and the length of 
their reeds, they prevent the horses 
from running away, and reaching the 
bank of the pool. The eels, stunned 
by the noise, defend themselves by 
the repeated discharge of their elec- 
trie batteries, During a long time 
they seem to prove victorious. Se- 
veral horses sink beneath the vio- 
lence of the invisible strokes, which 
they receive from all sides in organs 
the most essential to life; and stunned 
by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water. 
Others, panting, with mane erect, 
and haggard eyes, expressing an- 
cnish. raise themselves, and endea- 
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vour to flee from the storm by which 
they are overtaken. They are driven 
back by the Indians into the middle 
of the water, but a small number 
succeed in eluding the «tive vigi- 
lance of the fishermen. These regain 
the shore, stumbling at every step, 
and stretch themselves on the sand, 
exhausted with fatigue, and their 
limbs benumbed with the electric 
shocks of the gymnoti. 

Iu less than five minutes two horses 
were drowned. The eel, being five 
feet long, and pressing itself against 
the belly of the horses, makes a dis- 
charge along the whole extent of its 
electric organ. It attacks at once 
the heart, the intestines, and the 
* plexus cocliacus” of the abdominal 
nerves. Itis natural that the effect 
felt by the horses should be more 
powerful than that produced upon 
man by the touch of the same fish at 
only one of his extremities. The 
horses are probably not killed, but 
only stunned. They are drowned 
from the impossibility of rising amid 
the prolonged struggle between the 
other horses and the eels. 

We have little doubt that the fish- 
ing would terminate by killing suc- 
cessively all the animals engaged; 
but by degrees the impetuosity of 
this unequal combat diminished, and 
the wearied cymnoti dispersed. They 
require a long rest, and abundant 
nourishment, to repair what they 
have lost of galvanic force. The 
mules and horses appear less fright- 
ened; their manes are no longer 
bristled, and their eyes express less 
dread. The gymnoti approach ti- 
midly the edge of the marsh, where 
they are taken by means of small har- 
poons fastened to long cords. When | 
the cords are very dry, the Tadians | 
feel no shock in raising the fish into 
the air. Ina few minutes we obtain- 
ed five large cels, the greater part of | 
which were but slightly wounded. 
Some were taken by the same means 
toward the evening. 

The gymnotus is the largest of 
electrical fishes. I measured some 
that were from five feet to five feet 
three inches long, and the Indians 
assert that they have seen them still 
longer. We found that a fish of three 
feet ten inches long weighed twelve 
pounds, 

ft would be temerity to expose 








ourselves to the first shock of a very 
large and strongly irritated gym- 
natus. If by chance you receive a 
stroke before the fish is wounded, or 
weared by a long pursuit, the pain 
and numbness are so violent that it 
is impossible to describe the nature 
of the feeling they excite. I do not 
remember ever having received from 
the discharge of a large Leyden jar 
a more dreadful shock than that 
which I experienced by imprudently 
placing both my feet on a gymnotus 
just taken out of the water: I was 
alfected the rest of the day with a 
violent pain in the knees, and in al- 
most every joint. To be aware of 
the difference, which is sufliciently 
striking, that exists between the sen- 
sation produced by the pile of Volta 
and an electrical fish, the latter 
should be touched when they are in 
a state of extreme weakness. The 
gymnoti and the torpedoes then 
cause a twitching, which is propa- 
gated from the par. that rests on the 
electric organs as far as the elbow. 
We seem to feel at every stroke an 
internal vibration, that lasts two or 
three seconds, and is followed by a 
painful numbuess. 

It depends upon the gymnotas to 
act toward the point where it finds 
itself the most strongly irritated. 
The discharge is then made at one 
point only, and not at the neighbour- 
ing points, If two persons touch the 
belly of the fish with their fingers, at 
an inch distance, and press it simul- 
taneously, sometimes cne, sometimes 
the other, will receive the shock. In 
the same manner, when onc insulated 
person holds the tail, and another 
pinches the gills, or pectoral fin, it 
is often the first only by whom the 
shock is received. 

The electrical organ of the gym- 
noti acts only under the immediate 
influence of the brain and heart. Oa 
cutting a vigorous fish through the 
middle of the body, the fore part 
alone gave me shocks. The shocks 
are equally strong in whatever part 
of the body the fish is touched; it is 
most disposed, however, to dart them 
forth when the pectoral fin, the elec- 
trical organ, the lips, the eyes, or the 
gills are pinched. Sometimes the 
animal struggles violently with a 
person holding it by the tail, without 
communicating the least shock.-— 
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The action of the fish on the organs | Argyle. Allthe clan devoutly wished 
of man is transmitted and intercept- | the heir appareut in his ancestral 
ed by. the same bodies that transmit | mausoleum; but none dared to 
and intercept the electrical current | breathe the articulated wish, until 
of a conductor charged by a Leyden | the five sons of the powerful vassal 
vial, or Volta’s pile. near whom Frazer’s father found 
ee. began to whisper among 
L. i 2 " 1 themselves, that it was unmanly to 
NATIVE DIGNITY oF MIND IN A | offer impotent prayers, like old i 
HIGHLANDER. men, When a stout heart, a nervous 
Tre following appears to be are- | arm, and some inches of a trusty 
markable instance of strength of | blade, would accomplish the desire : 
mind in an untutored Highlander. | but to embrue their hands in the 
Instead of yielding to the temptation | blood of their future chief, would be 
prosented to him by men in a supe- | the blackest perfidy and regicide. 
rior station, who wished to avail | Frazer had beenina manner trained 
themselves of his perverted energies, | by the eldcr brothers, and had shared 
his vigorous and lucid understanding | the sports of the younger. His fa- 
was startled at the enormity of the | cetious humour had often, below the 
erime he had been supposed capable | salt, enlivened their midnight orgies, 
of committing : he saw his own cha- | and his courage helped to render 
racter ina more distinct light—burst | their turbulence more formidable. 
the fetters of evil habit, and found | They fixed upon him as the instru. 
the cure of his vices in the very snare | ment of the assassination they medi- 
intended to involve him beyond ex- | tated, and cautiously imparted their 
trication, Sach an anecdote of a| design. Frazerlistened in profound 
‘Grecian or Roman would long since | silence; and after an interval of 
have been panegyrized with all the | several minutes, replied to their rei- 
pathos of eloquence, but to the writer | terated importunity: * I thank you, 
it seems a morc interesting lineament | gentlemen. You have often made 
of our common nature, as Frazer | me eavied by my equals, on account 
could speak no language but his | of the honour and kindness with 
native Gaelic, had never learnt to | which you was pleased to introduce 
read, and could not be indebied to | me to strangers; but you have this 
books for the sentiments that do so | night made me acquainted with one 
nich honour to his head and heart. | I did not before know—you have 
His father had been obliged to fly | made me known to myseli. I was 
from his own clan on account of | not aware that I deserved to be con- 
some disrespect he had shown to his | sidered in the point of view you have 
chiet’s eldest son when intoxicated, | ascribed to me. It is time for me 
and his refusal to submit to the un- | to alter my course of life. Laird H. 
repealable doom of atoning for his | is. not my chief, but he is a man; 
ollence, by presenting the young ho- | and a man so weak and spiritless, 
nourable gentlemau with a stick to | that I could defend myself against 
impress upon his person a memo- | him with one hand and twenly in- 
randum of the feudal deference he | ches of birch, though he was armed 
ought to maintain in his theughts | with sword and target.” Frazer 
and actions. . Hle settled near the | left the country inunediately, and 
residenee of the most powerful vassal | did not return tili the last of the 
of a chic? possessing avery exiensive | brothers was no more. That last, 
and populated landed estatc, and | on his death-bed, related the above 
who was, indeed, the father of his | asthe cause of Frazer's departure. 
clan-—an amiable trait that has to 
this day distinguished his posterity. 
This exceileat man was rendered | ACCOUNT OF THE BATHS OF SAN 
unhappy by the imbecility and vices | FILIPPO, IN TUSCANY. 
of his eldest son. ‘the second bri- | {In a Letter from Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, to Pro- 
| 











fessor Jameson. } 


gadier-general, A. G. needs no am- 
plified encomiums, when we have 
said he was the intimate frieud and 
favourite of John, 


Ow the morning of the 2tst of Fe- 
bruary, 1S8i8, 1 set out for Sienna, 


the great Duke of | aud reached, towards evening, the 
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foot of Mount Amiata, from which | spring to multiply impressions of 
the springs that supply the baths | medals, by establishing a manufac- 
originate. tory for the purpose. 

The village of San Filippo is si- As the water of the spring contains 
tuated on the east side of the decli- | earthy substances of different qua- 
vity of the hill. The column of | lities, some of which do not becomé 
water is about 9 inches in diameter, | very compact when consolidated, the 
and its temperature rises to about | first step is to separate these by 
40 deg. Reaum. or 122 deg. Fahr. | simple precipitation and crystalliza- 
It falls into a pond, constructed about | tion. With this view, the water is 
20 years ago, where it has since de- | conducted from its source in small 
posited a solid rounded earthy mass, | superficial canals, in the course of 
more than 30 fect thick; from this | which are three pits, between two 
place it is conducted to work a mill and three feet square, placed at the 
belonging to the surrounding vil- distance of five feet from each other. 
lages. A second spring lies to the | During its progress, the excess of 
west of the village; it rans directly | carbonic acid, combined with the 
into the torrent, without being em- | earthy matter, escapes, and a por- 
ployed: its temperature exceeds by | tion of carbonic and large crystals 
a degree or two that of the former. | of sulphate of limy'‘are deposited in 
Besides these two springs, there is a} thepits. Thus freed from its gross¢r 
third on the top of the hill, which ; parts, the water is conveyed by a 
has formed for itself a small pond, | tube to the summit of a small cham- 
lt is as warm as the others, and is | ber, from which it falls freely throweh 
supposed to communicate with them. | aspace of 10 or 12 feet upon aframe- 

When the water of these springs | work of wood of a pyramidal furm, 
first issues from the earth, it ts lim- | about 2) feet high by 1 foot in dia- 
pid and transparent, but soon as-| meter. Within the frame are dis- 
sumes a yellowish pearly hue, has a {| posed horizontally three serics of 
strong hydrosulphurous smell, and | flat cross sticks, placed about 9 
abundant vapours arise from it. Ac- | inches below each other: each series 
cording to Professor Santi, it yields | is made to cross ina direction dif- 
much carbonic acid gas, when sub- | ferent from the one above it, and the 
mitted to heat, and contains sulphate crossed pieces increase in number 








and carbonate of lime. Sulphate of | and size as they descend. By this 
magnesia and sulphur are also to be | arrangement, the fallipg current is 
found in the depositions, which are | necessarily broken, and dispersed 
rapidly and abundantly foraied by | with rapidity around the chamber. 
the cooling of the liquid. | The moulds from which the casts 

From the most remote periods, | are to be taken, are formed either of 
San Filippo has beea famed for its plaster of Paris, salphur, or,what is 
mineral waters. ‘The nations of | better, of glass. If the parts of the 
Ktruria used them, and the Romans | bas relief to’ be copied are not very 
constructed baths there, as appears | prominent, the mould is formed of 
by the medals occasionally found, | one “piece; but if there are great 
and’ by the remains of some Tonic |; inequalities, it is then formed of tyo 
columns, reticulated walis,&c. These | or more pieces. The moulds ate 
were afierwards destroyed, and sub- | rabbed lightly over with a solution 
sequently covered by earthy depo- | af soap, and are attached by iroa 
sitions. : wires to narrow picces of board, 

San Filippo is not only interesting | which are disposed almost perpen- 
ina geological and medical view; | dicularly round the frame of wédd, 
it deserves to be visited by artists | at the distance of two or three feet. 
on account of a manufactory of me- | In this position they receive an 
dallions in basso relievo, which is | equable and continued dash of water, 
there carried on. [t having been | in form of an artifiicial rain, during 
observed that bodies exposed to a| which, the deposition takes place, 
current of the spring soon became | and the water rapidly escapes—con- 
encrusted with a hard and white | ditions ali of which are necessary to 
stony layer, it occurred first to a Mr. | obtain a-solid and semitransparent 
Veguito employ this property of the | cast Jike marbie. The easts are 
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easily detached from the moulds, 
their edges clipped, and their front 
surface rubbed first with a subtile 
powder and water, and then polished 
with a paste composed of soap and 
calcined sheep-bones. They acquire 
thus a smooth shining appearance, 
and their semitransparency is im- 
proved, while the back surface, or 
reverse, remains dull and rough. 

By an ingenious variation of the 
process, the artist is able to form 
casts of different coloured marbles, 
presenting thus a white figure in 
relief on a darker ground, and vice 
versa. This is done by covering the 
plain part of the mould with a thin 
paste, so that the deposition shall 
be made only into the sunk parts. 
When these parts are filled, the 
paste is detached, and the whole ex- 
posed to a water previously coloured, 
by dissolving a colouring substance 
in the last of the three pits. Thus, 
while the raised parts have the ordin- 
ary colour, those ofthe ground exhibit 
that of the colouring matter employ- 
ed, Metallic colours are preferred 
to. vegetable, and oxides ofiron, in 
particular, give their appropriate co- 
Jours, without impairing the solidity 
of the stone. 

Lastly, impressions of engravings 
may be transferred to stones thus 
artificially prepared. The subject 
is first engraved on ametallic plate, 
and a little printer's ink passed over, 
so as to colour lightly the furrows. 
The plate is exposed to the action 
of the water ir the manner already 
described, and when the cast is re- 
moved, the engraving is represented 
by black prominent lines, ona white 
ground, These black prominent 
lines are then separated by a thin 
and sharp knife; the cast is next 
warmed, and printer's ink rubbed 
over it, when the colouring matter is 
seen to adhere only to the parts 
that have been scratched, and the 
drawing on the stone corresponds 
exactly to the engraving on the 
plate. This process may perhaps 
furnish some hints for the improve- 
ment of artificial stone-engraving. 


SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Mr. Epiror, 
I po not know any pleasure more 
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pure and more tranquil, than the 
contemplation of that repose and 
quiet which results from a due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, in a village 
remote from the neighbourhood of a 
populous town. The little hamlet 
nearest to which my house is situated, 
is blessed with a pastor, whose pre- 
cepts and example have assisted 
each other in commanding a proper 
influence over the lives of bis parish- 
ioners, and have contributed to make 
them so regard the duties of Sunday 
as fails not to actuate their conduct 
through the week. This disposition 
becomes the more marked, as in 
another parish, not far distant, the 
rector has, in consequence of a care- 
less performance of his duties, been 
instrumental in introducing a disre- 
gard for religion and a laxity of 
morals, which renders the village 
a scene of discontent at the present 
moment, and cannot be calculated 
to prepare them for eternal peace 
hereafter. 

It is with no common feelings of 
serenity and satisfaction, that on the 
morning of the Lord's day, I bear 
the humble peal of the village stee- 
ple, with its quict monotony, break 
through the wood that surrounds 
my dwelling, and summon me to the 
performance of public worship. As 
I pass through the fields, in which, 
during the week, the bustle of labour 
prevailed, and the song of the plough- 
boy loudly resounded, the unyoked 
beasts are grazing in rest and ease, 
and the tinkle of the sheep-bell alone 
breaks through the silence that sur- 
rounds them. As Lenter the village, 
I observe,with pleasure, the neatness 
of the peasants as they proceed to- 
wards the church; and Lean pardou 
the decent pride which reserves for 
this day the best coat and the best 
bonnet; at least, at such times I 
think not of pride at all, but only on 
the occasion on which they are worn. 
The church-yard is their resting 
place before the arrival of their pas- 
tor, and they distribute themselves 
among the tombs where their fore- 
fathers are Jaid, the remembrance of 
whom induces a degree of solemnity, 
highly appropriate to the worship it 
precedes. The names, rudely chi- 
sclled out on the plain head-stones, 
form a theme of praise or of excuse 
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—the rhymes uncouth and imperfect 
exercise the memory of the young; 
and the texts, “ which teach the 
rustic moralist to die,” claim a re- 
verential assent from the serious 
minds of the aged. If among the 
more worldly minded the occurrences 
of the week, the prices of produce, 
and the variations of the weather 
obtain consideration, they are all 
checked by the appearance of the 
minister, whose scrious but mild as- 
pect, whose kind returns of the bows 
with which he is greeted, and whose 
charitable inquiries for the sick and 
absent, become well his sacred office, 
and command at once reverence for 
himself and attention to the oflices 
he undertakes. 

Of the beauty of our national Li- 
turgy, and the feelings it awakens, 
when read with appropriate devotion, 
I shall say nothing; but [cannot but 
advert to the practice of psalmody, 
which is so much undervalued by 
the better sort who frequent country 
churches. It should be recollected, 
that the performance of these hymns 
is neither intended to please the 
ears, which have been delighted by 
the sacred music of Handel from the 
Jips of Mara or of Braham, nor are 
they supposed to derive any value 
from fine voices,or deterioration trom 
discordant ones. The intention alone 
is to be considered; and if the heart 
is in tune, let not the utterance be 
despised. The humble musicians 
fecl a proper pleasure in marking 
their attainments of service in the 
house of God, and it is more than 
probable that the necessary exercise 
of the art keeps them from worse 
employments, and that the poetry of 
the royal Psalmist frequently be- 
comes the substitute for songs, whose 
unholy sentiments cannot fail some- 
limes to pollute the heart. I will 
not deny that there are times when 
I can scarcely refrain asmile at the 
music of our choir, but 1 never fail 
to reprehend myself for a feeling of 
levity at so sacred a subject. The 
Sermons of our worthy priest are of 
a plain and practical nature, touch- 
Ing little on doctrinal points, and 


enforced with an earnestness which | 


communicates its spirit to his atten- 
lve congregation. 

The service concluded, the vil- 
lagers retura to their homes, and 
Vou, 


i. Ne Se 
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enjoy their humble medals in peace 

and thankfulness. By the children 

the afternoon is devoted to the pur- 

poses of instruction, opportunities of 
which are afforded them in the vestry 

of the church; the elder part of, the 

inhabitants wander amongst the 

pleasant walks which surreund the 

village; and the rustic lovers take 

advantage of ihe day to open to each 

other their hopes and their views. 

The evening again invites me out, 

when closing day has called the va- 

rious wanderers to their homes, and 

leaning on their gates the villagers 

appear to behold with regret the 

conclusion of the day which affords 

them so much pleasure. Not un- 

frequently I have the satisfaction of 
seeing a large family surround, per- 

haps, the.eldest boy, who is taking 

advantage of the powerful rays of 
the setting san to read from his 

prize Bible such parts of the sacred 

volume, as shall be pointed out by 

the experienced parent. So calm, 

so happy, so peaceful is all around ° 
me, that, when [ retura to my pil- 

low, before my personal blessing, I 

cannot forbear returning thanks for 

those which are enjoyed by my neigh - 

bours. S. KR. 


DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


Tue following isfromSouthey'sLife 
of the pious Wesley —a work of great 
interest, from which it is our inten- 
tention to make further selections 
shortly :-—‘* One of his (Wesley's) 
most singular notions was concern- 
ing the day of judgment. He thought 
it probable that its duration would 
be several thousand years, that the 
place would be above the earth, 
and that the circumstances — of 
every individual’s life would then 
be brought furth in view, together 
with all their tempers, and all the 
desires, thoughts, and intents of their 
hearts. This he thought absolately 
necessary for the full display of the 
glory of God, for the clear and per- 
feet manifestation of his wisdoin, 
justice, power, and mercy. * Then 


'only,” he argued, ‘ when God has 


brought to light all the hidden things 
of darkness, will it be seen that wise 


| and good were all his ways; that he 


saw through the thick cloud, and 
goverued allthines by the wise coun, 
i 4 
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sel of hisown will; that nothing 
was left, 40 chance or the caprice of 
men, but God disposed all strongly, 
and wrought all into one connected 
chaig of justice, mercy, and truth.’ 

‘hether the earth and the material 
heavens would be consumed by the 
general conflagration,and pass away, 
or to be transmuted by the fire into 
the sea of glass like unto crystal, 
which is described in the Apoca- 
Typse is the favourite study of crazy 
religionists ; but Wesley says of it, 
* Oh, how little do we know of this 
deep book! at least, how little do J 
know! | can barely conjecture, not 
aflirm, any one point concerning 
that part of it which is vet unfulfilled.’ 
He entertained some interesting opi- 
nions concerning the brute creation, 
and derived whatever evils inferior 
creatures endure, or inflict upon each 
other, from the consequence of the 
fall. In Paradise they existed ina 
state of happiness, enjoying will and 
liberty ; their passions and affections 
were regular, and their choice al- 
ways guided by their understanding, 
which was perfectinits kind. ‘What,’ 
says he, ‘is the barrier between 
meno and brutes—the line which 
they cannot pass? It is not reason. 
Sct aside that ambiguous term; ex- 
change it for the plain word under- 
standing, and who can deny that 
brutes have this ? We may as well 
deny that they have sight or hear- 
ing. Butitis this: man is capable 
of God; the inferior creatures are 
not,’ ” 


SKETCH OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


Tue following sketch of savace 
Jife, with more than its usual horrors, 
desolation, and abandonment, will 
not be read without some degree of 
interest. The island in question is 
North Rona, ond of the most remote 
and jnaccessible of the Hebrides, 
and the sketch is from Dr. Macul- 
Joch’s description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland. 

“ It is now inhabited by one fa- 
mily only, consisting of six indivi- 
duals, of which the patriarch has 
becn forty years on the island. The oc- 
cupant of the farm is a cottar, culti- 
vating it and tending fifty sheep for | 
his employer, to whom he is bound | 
eight yoars—an unnecessary 
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caution, since the nine chains of the 
Styx could afford no greater seca- 
rity than the sea which surrounds 
him, as he is not allowed to keep a 
boat. During a residence now of 
seven years, he had, with the excep- 
tion of a visit from the boat of the 
Fortunii, seen no face but that of his 
employer and his own family. Twice 
in the year that part of the crop 
which is not consumed on the farm, 
together with the produce of the 
sheep and the feathers obtained from 
the sea-fowl which he is bound to 
procure, are taken away by the boat 
from Lewis, and thus his communi- 
cation with the external world is 
maintained. On the appearance of 
our boat the women and children 
were seen running away to the cliffs 
to hide themselves, Joaded with the 
very little moveable property they 
possessed, while the man and his 
son were employed in driving away 
the sheep. We might have imagined 
ourselves landing in an island in the 
Pacific Ocean. A few words of Gae- 
lic soon recalled the latter, but it 
was some time before the females 
came from their retreat, very unlike 
in look to the inhabitants of a civi- 
lized world. In addition to the grain 
and potatoes required for the use of 
his family the manis allowed one cow, 
and receives for wages, the value of 
21. sterling annually in the form 
of clothes. With this the family, con- 
sisting of six individuals, must con- 
trive to clothe themselves ; how they 
are clothed it is scarcely necessary 
to say: covered they are not, nor 
did there appear to be a blanket in 
the house; the only substitute for a 
bed being an excavation in the wall, 
strewed, as it seemed, with ashes 
and straw. Such is the violence of 
the wind in this region,that not even 
the solid mass of a highland hut can 
resist it. The house is therefore ex- 
cavated in the earth, the wall re- 
quired for the support of the roof 
scarcely rising two feet above the 
surface. The entrance to this sub- 
terranean retreat is through a long, 
dark, narrow, and tortuous passage, 
like the gallery of a mine, commenc- 
ing by an aperture not three feet 
high, and very difficult to tind. With 
little tronble it might be effectually 
concealed ; nor, were the fire sap 


pressed, could the caistence of a 
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house be suspected, the whole hay- 
ing the appearance of a collection 
of turf-stacks and dung hills. Al- 
though our conference had lasted 
some time, none of the party dis- 
covered that it was held on the 
top of the house. The interior strong- 
ly resembles that of a Kamschatkan 
hut, receiving ..no other light than 
that from the smoke hole, being co- 
vered with ashes, and festooned 
with strings of dried fish, filled with 
smoke, and having scarcely an arti- 
cle of furniture. Such is life in 
North Rona: and though the wo- 
men and children were half naked, 
the mother old, and the wife deaf, 
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they appeared to be contented, well 
fed, and little concerned about what 
the rest of the world was doing. 
The only desire that could be disco- 
vered, after much inquiry, was that 
of getting his two younger children 
christened, and for this purpose he 
had intended to visit Lewis when his 
period of residence was expired. 
Yet I shall not be surprised if, after 
the accomplishment of his only wish, 
he should again long for his now ha- 
hitual home; and expect that some 
future visitor will, twenty: years 
hence,find KennethM’Cagie wearing 
out his life in the same subterranean 


| retreat of his better day.” 





POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED 
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CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
[From the Fall of Jerusalem.} 


Now the jocund song is thine, 
Bride of David's kingly line ! 
How thy dove-like bosom trembieth, 
And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 

A moist and tremulous glitter leave 
On the bashful sealed lid! 
Motionless thou sit’st and mute ; 
Save that at the soft salute 

Of cach entering maiden friend 
Thou dost rise and softly bend. 

Hark ! a brisker, merrier glee ! 
The door unfolds,—’tis he, ‘tis he. 
Thus we litt our lamps to meet him, 
Thus we touch our lutes to greet hin, 
Thon shalt give a fonder meeting, 
Thou shalt give a tenderer greeting. 


= 


> — 


LA CITTADINA. 

{The following lines are from the elegant Muse of 
Mrs.HenryTighe.author of Psyche. They have, 
we believe, never before appeared in print.) 
Farewes ve leafless woods, 

Which dreary frown o'er the swell'd tur- 

bid tloods— 


Shall howl discordant in my ears no 


more— 
Congenial is your shade 
To the sad lover and forsaken maid ; 
There spread your sombre gloom, 
And’mid tie frozen plains your brownest 
tints assume. 
Henee von uusvcial band, 





} 
| 





Your rude tempestuous roar | 
| 


Retirement, and her offspring mute, 
Study, who drives with ebon wand 
we tee voice and Pleasure’s silver 
ute, 
Pale Science with her patient lamp, 
Silence, assiduous Thought, 
Calm Contemplation by tie Muses 
taught, 
_ Application whom no toils can 
amp, 
With . gait, contracted brow, 
And eyes whose keen research would no 
response allow. 


But come ye dear remember'd joys, 
Hail delightful sinoke and noise ; 
The hurried morn and daily stroll, 
Where the gilded chariots roll; 
While in every crowded street, 
Pleas'd the lounging gazers meet ; 
Glitt'ring shops and spiendid sights, 
Gaiety's long festive nights. 

Balls and concerts, reuts and plays, 
Where the midnight flambeaux blaze; 
Joys that gem dark winter’s crown, 
All the dear delights of Towna— 

At the call of mirth and sport, 

Hope invites us to resort,— 

Now let plumy footed Glee, 

And ever new Variety, 

Lead the sprightly hours along, 
Festive dance ond choral song— 
Hail busy ‘Town, and hail with thee, 
Smiling, lov’d Society 

Welcome Frolic's laughing train, 
Now commences Pleasure’s reign— 
Quick, Imagination! pass 

Before wy eves thy magic glass: 
Paint the scenes so bright and gav, 
fhe lighted yall at once display ; © 






































Let me hear the jocund strain, 

View the light tantastic train. 

As with many twinkling feet, 

The measured cadence ott they beat ; 
Wreath'd with everblooming flowr’s, 
Forgetting the uncounted hours. 
Where the first awakening viol 
Calls each active grace to trial ; 
While the gliding happy maid, 
Conscious views the Lomage paid 
From the circling crowded rows, 
Glances of admiring beaux ; 

Round the glowing fair they run, 

W hen her pleasing task is done ; 
Smiles and adulation bland, 

ger, ask her vacant hand. 

“Till her soft voice and melting eyes, 
Declare what youth obtains the prize— 
Short the toil—the rest how sweet, 
When delighted partners meet. 
Where no prudent Chap'rone’s eye, 
‘The dangerous whisper can espy ; 
And the heediess happy band, 

All around them careless stand— 

Or when the signal bids them share 
The banquet, spread with generous 

care ; 

The watchtul vouth attentive flies, 
Where his fav'rite maid he spies 
Her yielding hand he than may press, 
And ev'ry tender hope confess ; 

And ev'ry swain deciare his love, 
While softening eyes the tale approve. 
Fancy scenes like these bestows, 
Images like these she shows, 

As thro’ the crowd and mingling 

dance, 

Quick I send my eager glance ; 

And as some well known friend I spy, 

The sudden start, the sparkling eve ; 
Joy's brilliant smile and ruseate glow, 
Speak with power no words can hnow. 
Let such lovely warm delights, 
Animate remember'd nights; 

And not unirequent may my ear, 
Bannister or Siddons hear ; 

And gratify my curious eyes, 

With all a decent stage supplies ; 

And oft with soothing magic pow'r, 
Let Music charm the evening hour ; 
Warbling sott his melting lays, 

Such emotions skilled to raise, 

As the fading breast may move 

‘To tenderness and tranquil love. 

Me Eloquence shall oft invite, 
Watchful to pass th’ unwearied night, 
Where, ‘midst the senate’s crowded 






Malls, 
On Trath and Virtue loud he calls; 
And bids th’ anbiass’d patriot tree, 
Nobly stand forth with energy ; 
Or leads me to the sacred shine, 
Where Charity and Vity shine. 
Where pious kopes the soul inspire, 
An4, kindling, breathe a sacred fire ; 
WV hile mate euraptur’d crowds attend, 
The Widow's and the Orphan's friend. 
Thus let each feeling fast be bound, 
Iiy sott persuasion’s silver sound, 
"Till sweetly stealing o’er my soul, 
The smooth melodious eurrent roll ; 
And every captivated sense, 
Own the power ef Eloquence. 





Poetry. 
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Ott when calmest hours delight, 
The chosen tew whom we invite, 
Meeting at the close of day, 

Tn concert decent, sprightly, gav, 
less my home, dear cherish'd centre! 
Where no visitors can enter— 

From intrusion sweetly tree, 
Banish'd all formality, 

There we taste serenest joys, 

Free from rude and boisterous noise ; 
There the soul delights to meet 
Kindred souls in converse sweet ; 
There the heart expands, and there 
Benevolence and Peace appear ; 

The anxious brow we there unbend, 
And ev'ry eye retiectsa friend; 
Reserve's cold frosts there melt away 
Beneath the social genial ray, 

While around the biazing pile, 

‘The close contracted circle smile. 

Or at the board the sparkling bowl, 
Animates the beilliant soul ; 

And mingling there, with Wit we see, 
Sense and calm Sobriety ; 

Miid Indulgence,white rob’d Candour, 
Warding otf the shafts of slander ; 

To truth’s just sentence still referring, 
Or, thro’ kindness, tondly erring. 

And evermore our teasts to bless, 

A constant guest be Cheertulness ; 
There oft let genius guide the tongue, 
And Taste approve the unlaboured 


song. 

Let partial Judgment smile serene, 

Or criticise with gentlest m 

And stillretine our meriment 

Giittering tender Sentiment! 

Sweet dove-eved virgin! whom,of yore, 

Venus to Apollo bore ; 

And, gitted by the sacred Nine, 

Piac'd her near Dian's silver shrine, 

That her soft voice might pity move, 

Excuse the faults of erring love, 

And tor her brother's crimes atone 

With delicacy all her own, 

Pleas’d with the infant’s gentie charms, 

The Graces nurs’d her in their arms ; 

Smil'd at her pains, her timid fear, 

Her ready blush, her starting tear. 

lnspir'd her words, and as she grew, 

Taught her each winning art they 
knew ; 

Her quick perception, liquid tones, 

All her father’s genius owns. 

While her fascinating eyes, 

Balmy truth and melting sighs, 

The tender sinile the swelling breast— 

These the Queen of Love contest. 

Hand-in-hand, with dimpled Mirth, 

Still may she grace our cheeriul 
hearth ; 

While love and friendship hover round 

Hier pure and consecrated ground, 

© hours of bliss ! O nights divine ! 

When shall such feasts again be mine ; 

Less bright were those which once 
could charm 

The bard within his Sabine farm ; 

And such to me could Town atiord, 

When peace and pleasure bless'd my 
beard ; 

And such delights if thou canst vive, 

Townin thee bstill would 








